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Sr. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, NEWCASTLE. 


Tut church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
was founded in 1091, by Osmund Earl of Dorset, 
Bishop of Salisbury and Chancellor of England. It 
has been repaired at various times, and probably no 
part of the original structure now remains. In 
1359 it is said to have been rebuilt, and this date 
accords with the style of much of its architecture. 
In 1783, the inside was fitted up in the manner of 
a cathedral, the expense being defrayed by private 
subscription. The steeple was originally a flat tower, 


upon which the very elegant lantern represented in , 


our engraving has been since reared. The name of 
the architect is unknown, but there is reason to sup- 
pose that it was erected at the expense of Robert 
Rhodes, an opulent inhabitant, who flourished about 
1450. There is a somewhat similar church-tower in 
Edinburgh, and another in London (St. Dunstan’s in 
‘he East, near the Custom-house), but they have not 
all the elegance and richness for which this is so re- 
markable. 

In October 1644, when the town of Newcastle was 
besieged by the Scotch forces, the general pointed 
his cannon at the tower of St. Nicholas, and threat- 
ened to blow it down, unless the town capitulated. 
It is said that the mayor, Sir John Marley, imme- 
diately caused the chief of the Scotch prisoners, of 
whom they had a great number, to be so disposed 
upon and around the steeple, that its destruction 
must have involved theirs: ‘“ Our enemies,” said he, 
“ shall either fall with us, or preserve us.” This 
saved the tower. C 

Four years ago, considerable apprehensions were 
excited for the safety of this beautiful edifice, a sink- 
ing of several inches taking place on one side. But- 
tresses have, however, been erected, and it is now 
declared to be out of danger. 

The subject of ecclesiastical architecture is one to 
which it is much to be regretted more attention is 
not generally paid. It is a study of both an elegant 
and instructive nature: it possesses, besides, this ad- 
vantage, that throughout the country every one has at 
hand an example from which to illustrate some parti- 
cular style. Many of our Parish Churches are objects 
of extreme beauty ; and others present great interest 
in an architectural point of view. To those who are 
fond of drawing, an acquaintance with this subject 
would greatly enhance both the interest and value of 
their favourite pursuit. To professional architects it 
might be supposed an indispensable branch of study ; 
and, in an historical light, familiarity with architec- 
tural details often proves of the greatest value. 





RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


Tue stranger who would form a correct opinion of 
the English character, must not confine his observa- 
tions to the metropolis. He must go forth into the 
country ; he must sojourn in villages and hamlets ; 
he must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, cottages ; 
he must wander through parks and gardens; along 
hedges and green lanes; he must loiter about country 
churches ; attend wakes, and other rural festivals ; 
and cope with the people in all their conditions, and 
all their habits and humours. 

In some countries the large cities absorb the wealth 
and fashion of the nation; they are the only fixed 
abodes of elegant and intelligent society, and the 
country is inhabited almost entirely by an unculti- 
vatec peasantry. In England, on the contrary, the 
metropolis is a mere gathering-place of the polite 
classes, where they devote a small portion of the year 
to gaiety, and then return again to the apparently more 
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congenial habits of rural life The various orders of 
society are, therefore, diffused over the whole surface 
of the kingdom, and the most retired neighbourhoods 
afford specimens of the different ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with the 
rural feeling. They possess a quick sensibility to the 
beauties of nature, and a keen relish for the pleasures 
and employments of the country. This passion 
seems inherent in them. Even the inhabitants of 
cities, born and brought up among brick walls and 
bustling streets, enter with facility into rural habits, 
and evince a turn for rural occupation: The merchant 
has his snug retreat in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
where he often displays as much pride and zeal in 
the cultivation of his flower-garden, and the ma- 
turing of his fruits, as he does in the conduct of his 
business, and the success of his commercial enter- 
prises. Even those less-fortunate individuals, who 
are doomed to pass their lives in the midst of din 
and traffic, contrive to have something that shall 
remind them of the green aspect of nature. In the 
most dark and dingy quarters of the city, the draw- 
ing-room window resembles frequently a bank of 
flowers ; and every square has its mimic park, laid 
out with picturesque taste, and gleaming with re- 
freshing verdure, 

Those who see the Englishman only in town, are 
apt to form an unfavourable opinion of his social 
character. He is either absorbed in business, or dis- 
tracted by the thousand engagements that dissipate 
time, thought, and feeling, in this huge metropolis, 
Wherever he happens to be, he is on the point of 
going somewhere else; at the moment he is talking 
on one subject, his mind is wandering to another ; 
and while paying a friendly visit, he is calculating 
how he shall economize time so as to pay the other 
visits allotted to the morning. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives 
scope to his natural feelings. He breaks loose gladly 
from the cold formalities and negative civilities of 
town ; throws off his habits of reserve, and becomes 
joyous and free-hearted. He manages to collect 
round him all the conveniences and elegancies of 
polite life, and to banish its restraints. He puts no 
cunstraint either upon his guests or himself, but, in 
the true spirit of hospitality, provides the means of 
enjoyment, and leaves every one to partake accord- 
ing to his inclination. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, 
and what is called landscape-gardening, is unrivalled. 
They have studied nature intently, and discover an 
exquisite sense of her beautiful forms and harmo- 
nious combinations. Those charms, which in other 
countries she Javishes in wild solitudes, are here 
assembled round the haunts of domestic life. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magni- 
ficence of English park-scenery. Vast lawns that 
extend like sheets of vivid green, with here and there 
clumps of gigantic trees, heaping up rich piles of 
foliage. The solemn pomp of groves and woodland 
glades, with the deer trooping in silent herds across 
them ; the hare, bounding away to the covert; or 
the pheasant, suddenly bursting upon the wing. 
The brook, taught to wind in the most natural 
meanderings, or expand into a glassy lake—the se- 
questered pool, reflecting the quivering trees, with 
the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, and the trout 
roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters; while 
some rustic temple or sylvan statue, grown green 
and dank with age, gives an air of classic sanctity tc 
the seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park- 
scenery ; but what most delights me, is the creative 
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talent with which the English decorate tae unosten- 
tatious abodes of middle-life. The rudest habitation, 
the most unpromising and scanty portion of land, 
in the hands of an Englishman of taste, becomes a 
little paradise. With a nicely discriminating eye, he 
seizes at once upon its capabilities, and pictures in 
his mind the future landscape. The steril spot grows 
into loveliness under his hand; and yet the opera- 
tions of art which produce the effect are scarcely to 
be perceived. The cherishing and training of some 
trees ; the cautious pruning of others; the nice dis- 
tribution of flowers and plants of tender and graceful 
foliage ; the introduction of a green slope of velvet 
turf; the partial opening to a peep of blue distance, 
or silver gleam of water; all these are managed with 
a delicate tact, and a judicious adaptation to local 
circumstances, like the magic touchings with which a 
painter finishes up a favourite picture. 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement 
in the country has diffused a degree of taste and 
elegance in rural economy, that descends to the 
humblest class. The very labourer, with his thatched 
cottage and narrow slip of ground, attends to their 
embellishment. The trim hedge, the grass-plot be- 
fore the door, the little flower-bed bordered with 
snug box, the woodbine trained up against the wall, 
and hanging its blossoms about the lattice; the pot 
of flowers in the window; the holly providently 
planted about the house, to cheat winter of its 
dreariness, and throw in a semblance of green sum- 
mer to cheer the fire-side: all these bespeak the 
influence of taste, flowing down from high sources, 
and pervading the lowest levels of the public mind. 
If ever Love, as poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, 
it must be the cottage of an English peasant. 

The fondness for rural life among the higher 
classes of the English has had a great and salutary 
effect upon the national character. I do not know 
a finer race of men than the English gentlemen. 
Instead of the softness and effeminacy which cha- 
racterize the men of rank in most countries, 
they exhibit a union of elegance and strength, a 
robustness of frame, and freshness of complexion, 
which I am inclined to attribute to their living so 
much in the open air, and pursuing so eagerly the 
invigorating recreations of the country. These 
hardy exercises produce, also, a healthful tone of 
mind and spirits, and a manliness and simplicity of 
manners, which even the follies and dissipations of 
the town cannot easily pervert, and can never en- 
tirely destroy. In the country, too, the different 
orders of society seem to approach more freely, to 
be more disposed to blend and operate favourably 
upon each other. 

Indeed the very amusements of the country bring 
men more and more together; and the sound of 
hound and horn blend all feelings into harmony. 
I believe this is one great reason why the nobility 
and gentry are more popular among the other classes 
in England than they are in any other country. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society 
may also be attributed the rural feeling that runs 
through British literature ; the frequent use of illus- 
trations from rural life; those incomparable descrip- 
tions of nature that abound in the British poets— 
that have continued down from The Flower and 
the Leaf of Chaucer, and have brought into our 
closets all the freshness and fragrance of the dewy 
landscape. The pastoral writers of other countries 
appear as if they had paid nature an occasional 
visit, and become acquainted with her general charms ; 
but the British poets have wooed her in her most 
secret haunts, A spray could not tremble in the 
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breeze—a feaf could not rustle to the ground—a 
diamond-drop could not patter in the stream—a fra- 
grance could not exhale from the humble violet-—nor 
a daisy unfold its crimson tints to the morning—but 
it has been noticed by these impassioned and delicate 
observers, and wrought up into some beautiful 
morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to 
rural occupations has been wonderful on the face of 
the country. A great part of the island is level, and 
would he monotonous, were it not for the charms of 
culture: but it is studded and gemmed, as it were, 
with castles and palaces, and embroidered with parks 
and gardens. It does not abound in grand and 
sublime prospects, but rather in little home-scenes 
of rural repose and sheltered quiet. Every antique 
farm-house and moss-grown cottage is a picture; 
and as the roads are continually winding, and the 
view is shut in by groves and hedges, the eye is 
delighted by a continual succession of small land- 
scapes of captivating loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery, is 
the moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is 
associated in the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, 
of sober, well-established principles, of hoary usage, 
and reverend custom. Every thing seems to be the 
growth of ages of regular and peaceful existence, 
The old church of remote architecture, with its low 
massive portal; its gothic tower ; its windows rich 
with tracery and painted glass ; its stately monuments 
of warriors and worthiés of the olden time, ancestors 
of the present lords of the soil; its tombstones, re- 
cording successive generations of sturdy yeomanry, 
whose progeny still plough the same fields, and kneel 
at the same altar. The parsonage, a quaint irregular 
pile, partly antiquated, but repaired and altered in the 
tastes of various ages and occupants. The stile and 
footpath leading from the churchyard, across pleasant 
fields, and along shady hedge-rows, according to an 
immemorable right of way. The neighbouring village, 
with its venerable cottages, its public green, sheltered 
by trees, under which the forefathers of the present 
race have sported. The antique family mansion, 
standing apart in some little rural domain, but 
looking down with a protecting air on the surround- 
ing scene. All these common features of English 
landscape, evince a calm and settled security, an 
hereditary transmission of home-bred virtues and 
local attachments, that speak deeply and touchingly 
for the moral character of the nation. 

It is a pleasing sight on a Sunday morning, when 
the bell is sending its sober melody across the quiet 
fields, to behold the peasantry in their best finery, 
with ruddy faces and modest cheerfulness, thronging 
tranquilly along the green lanes to church; and 
it is also pleasing to see them in the evenings, 
gathering about their cottage-doors, and appearing 
to exult in the humble comforts and embellishments 
which their own hands have spread around them. 

It is this sweet home-feeling, this settled repose of 
affection in the domestic scene, that is, after all, the 
parent of the steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 





FAMILY WORSHIP serves as an edge or border, to preserve 
the web of life from unravelling ——Rosert Hatt. 


Never speak, but when you have something to say.—- 
Wherefore shouldest thou run, seeing thou hast no tidings ? 
——Bisnop Burter. 





WHokveR pays a visit that is not desired, or talks longer 
than the hearer is willing to attend, is guilty of an injury” 
which he cannot repair, and takes away that which he can- 
hot give———JOHNSON. 


TOmmd. 
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Tue Gospel Oak is a boundary-tree, 
situate at Stonleigh, in Warwick- 
shire, marking out the extremity 
of that parish from the adjoining 
parish of Baggington. Many an old 
oak, as well as other tree, bearing 
the like title and character, may still 
be met with throughout the country. 
The origin of the term Gospel oak is 
very curious; it is given by Mr. 
Strutt, in his Portraits of Famous 
Forest Trees. “The custom of 
marking the boundaries of parishes, 
by the neighbouring inhabitants 
going round them once a year, and 
stopping at certain spots to perform 
different ceremonies, in order that 
the localities might be impressed on 
the memories of the young, as they 
were attested by the recollections 
of the old, is still common in various 
parts of the kingdom. The custom 
itself is of great antiquity, and is 
supposed by some to have been de- 
rived from the feast called Termina- 
lia, which was dedicated to the god 
Terminus, who was considered as 
the guardian of fields and land- 
marks, and the promoter of friend- 
ship and peace among men. It was 
introduced among Christians by the 
pious Avitus, bishop of Vienna, in 
a season of dearth and calamity, 
and has been continued in many 
places, since his time, by the different 
clergy ; the minister of each parish, 


THE GOSPEL OAK, AT STONLEIGH, IN WARWICKSHIRE. 


accompanied by his churchwardens and parishioners, 
going round the hounds and limits of his parish, in 
Rogation week, or on one of the three days before Holy 
Thursday (the feast of our Lord's Ascension), and 
stopping at remarkable spots and trees, to recite pas- 
sages from the Gospet, and implore the blessing of 
the Almighty on the fruits of the earth, and for the 
preservation of the rights and properties of the 
parish.” The learned and excellent Dr. Andrews, 
bishop of Winchester, left a fine model of prayer 
for these occasions; and it must have been a 
soothing sight, to witness the devotional feelings of 
the multitude thus called forth, in the simplicity of 
patriarchal worship, in the open air, and surrounded 
by the works of God. 

The Gospel-oak, near Stonleigh, to which we are 
now more particularly alluding, stands in a little 
retired coppice, the solitude of which is equally 
favourable to thought and to devotion—to the reve- 
ries of the philosopher on ages past, and the contem- 
plation of the Christian on ages to come. 

[T. W.B., in the Magazine of Natural History.] 





An Italian bishop, who had endured much persecution 
with a calm, urruffled temper, was asked by a friend how 
he attained to such a mastery of himself: “ By making a 
right use of my eyes,” said he: “I first look up to heaven, 
as the place whither I am going to live for ever; I next 
look down upon the earth, and consider how small a space 
of it will soon be all that I can occupy or want; I then 
look round me, and think how many are far more wretched 
than I am.” 


Tuz hardest and the best arithmetic we can learn is this,— 
so to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom ; but this we must learn of a divine Teacher. 











LUDLOW CASTLE. 


Tuts Castle, is situated at the north-west extremity 
of the town of Ludlow, in Shropshire, and is sur- 
rounded by a country, which, in every direction, 
affords prospects highly beautiful. It was built by 
Roger de Montgomery, shortly after the Conquest, 
but the son of this nobleman did not long enjoy it, 
as he died in the prime of life. The grandson, 
Robert de Belesme, Earl of Shrewsbury, forfeited it 
to Henry the First, having joined the party of Robert 
Duke of Normandy. Henry the Second presented 
it to his favourite, Fulk Fitz Warine or de Dinan, 
whose name the castle for some time bore. To him 
succeeded Joccas de Dinan, between whom, and 
Hugh de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, dissensions 
arose, and the latter was confined in one of the towers, 
still called Mortimer’s Tower. Edward the Fourth re- 
paired the castle, as the palace of the Prince of Wales 
and the appointed place of meeting his deputies, the 
Lords Presidents, who held in it the court of the 
Marches, for transacting the business of the Princi- 
pality. At the death of Edward the Fourth, his son 
was here first proclaimed king, by the title of Edward 
the Fifth. One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances in the history of this castle, is the first 
representation of Milton's masque of Comus in 1634, 
when the Earl of Bridgewater was Lord President. 
A scene in the masque, represented the castle and 
town of Ludlow. This exquisite effusion of Milton's 
genius was founded on a real incident. The two 
sons of the Earl, and his daughter, Lady Alice, being 
on their way from a house belonging to their family 
in Herefordshire, to Ludlow, were benighted in 
Haywood Forest, where the ladv was lost for a short 
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LUDLOW CASTLE, SHROPSHIRE. 


time. The adventure being related to the earl on 
their arrival at the castle, Milton, at the request of his 
friend Mr. Lawes, who taught music in the family, 
wrote the masque, which Lawes set to music. In 
this castle also Butler wrote Hudibras. During the 
civil war, Ludlow Castle was garrisoned for the king, 
but was delivered up to the Parliament in 1646; and 
the Lords Presidents being discontinued in 1688, the 
building was suffered to go to decay. 

The exterior appearance of this ancient edifice de- 
notes in some degree its former magnificence. The 
castle rises from the point of a headland, and its 
foundations are engrafted into a bare gray rock. The 
north front consists of square towers, with high con- 
necting walls, embattled with deep interstices, and the 
old fosse and part of the rock have been formed into 
walks, which, in 1772, were planted with trees at the 
expense of the late Countess of Powis. The prin- 
cipal entrance to the interior of the castle, is by a 
gateway under a low pointed arch, worked within a 
former one: of larger dimensions: the first view on 
entering the enclosure, which is of several acres in 
extent, is strikingly fine. The body of the castle is, 
on the north-west sides, guarded by a deep and wide 
fosse. To the right hand, as we enter this gateway, 
are the ruins of barracks, in constant use when the 
castle was the palace of the Lords Presidents of 
Wales. Further on is a square tower with its en- 
trance from the wall; the embattled rampart, pierced 
with loops, remains here and there in picturesque 
masses. On the left is a range of stone buildings 
said to have been stables, on which appear the arms 
of Queen Elizabeth, with those of the Earl of 
Pembroke, who succeeded to the presidency on the 
death of his relative Sir Henry Sidney. Contiguous 
are the ruins of the court-house, which had a door 
outwardly, and beyond it is a lofty tower, called 
Mortimer’s Tower. The keep is a vast square tower, 
of early Norman architecture, rising on the left-hand 
side of the gate to the height of one hundred and 
ten feet, ivy-mantled to the top, divided into four 
stories. The ground-floor contains the dungeon or 
prison, formerly called Pendover, a gloomy and 
dreadful place of confinement, half under ground ; the 
roof, twenty-one feet high, is arched, and in the arch 
are three square openings communicating with the: 
chamber above; these openings, besides being used for 
letting down the prisoners, are supposed to have been 
intended for raising supplies of ammunition, offensive 
implements and provisions, during a siege. The hall 





faces the gate, and was originally approached by a 
flight of steps, now destroyed: it measures sixty feet 
by thirty feet, the height is about thirty-five feet. On 
the north side, looking towards Oakley Park and the 
Clee Hills, are three lofty pointed windows, diminish- 
ing outwardly to narrow limits, with trefoil -heads. 
On the opposite side next the court, are two windows 
in the same style, but larger, and each divided by a 
single mullion. There remains now neither roof nor 
floor, so totaily dilapidated is the once-elegant saloon 
where the splendid scene of Comus was first ex- 
hibited. Two pointed arches lead to a spacious 
tower attached to the west end of the hall, in which 
are several apartments, one of which is still called 
Prince Arthur’s room. To the west of the hall stands 
a ruin of an old chapel, the nave and part of a 
circular building, with a window and doorway, and 
one beautiful arch, is all that remains. The whole 
length of the chapel, extending to the western wall of 
the castle, was, when entire, seventy feet; of which 
the choir was forty-two and the nave twenty-eight. 

The Earl of Powis, who, previous to the accession 
of George the First, held the castle in virtue of a 
long lease, acquired the reversion in fee, by purchase 
from the Crown in 1811. 

The Castle, in the approach to it from the dif- 
ferent parts of Whitcliff Hill, has a grand and im- 
posing aspect ; it is also seen to advantage from the 
road to Oakley Park. From various other positions 
the effect is truly grand, and, in some points of view, 
the towers are richly clustered, with the largest in 
the centre. The opening towards the north displays 
the windings of the Theme, with the Mansion of 
Oakley Park, half hid by trees, and is terminated 
with a bold outline formed by the Clee Hills, Caer 
Caradoc, and other hills near Stretton. The more 
confined view towards the west, exhibits a bold emi« 
nence, partly clothed with wood, the rocks of Whit- 
cliff, with the rapid stream at their base, and, in 
short, a full union of those features in rural scenery 
which constitute the picturesque. WwW. J. M. 








WHEN once a man has involved himself deepiy in guiit, 
he has no safe ground to stand upon. Every thing is un- 
sound and rotten under his feet. The crimes he has 
already committed may have an unseen connexion with 
others, of which he has not the slightest suspicion; and 
he may be hurried, when he least intends it, into enormi- 
ties, of which he once thought himself utterly incapable, 
——Bp. Porrevs. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


At the beginning of the Reformation, its enemies 
tried to make men believe that all the evils which 
happened at that time were brought on by the Re- 
fermers. Bishop Latimer mentions this in one of 
his sermons, and tells an amusing story, to show 
how foolish such accusations were. 

“It is not we preachers that trouble England ; 
but here is now an argument to prove the matter 
against the preachers. Here was preaching against 
covetousness all the last year in Lent, and the next 
summer followed rebellion; therefore, preaching 
against covetousness was the cause of the rebellion : 
a goodly argument. Here, now, I remember an 
argument of Masfer More’s*, which he bringeth 
in a book that he made against Bilney, and here, by 
the way, I will tell you a merry toy. 

“‘ Master More was once sent in commission into 
Kent, to help to try out, if it might be, what was 
the cause of the Goodwin Sands, and the shelf that 
stopped up Sandwich Haven. Thither cometh Master 
More, and calleth the country before him, such as 
were thought to be men of experience, and men that 
could of likelihood best certify him of that matter 
concerning the stopping of Sandwich Haven. Among 
others came in before him an old man, with a white 
head, and one that was thought to be little less 
than an hundred years old. When Master More 
saw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear 
him say his mind in this matter, for, being so old 
aman, it was likely that he knew most of any man 
in that presence and company. So Master More 
called this old man unto him and said, ‘ Father, tell 
me, if you can, what is the cause of this great rising 
of the sands and shelves here about this haven, the 
which stop it up so that no ships can arrive here? 
Ye are the eldest man that I can espy m all this 
company, so that if any man can tell any cause of 
it, ye of likelihood can say most to it, or at least- 
wise more than any man here ussembled.’ 

“Yea, forsooth, good master,’ quoth this old 
man, ‘ for I am well nigh an hundred years old, and 
no man in this company any thing near to my age.’ 

“* Well, then,’ quoth Master More, ‘ how say 
you in this matter? What think ye to be the cause 
of these shelves and flats that stop up Sandwich 
Haven ?’ 

“ * Forsooth, sir, quoth he, ‘I am an old man; 
I think that Tenderden Steeple is the cause of the 
Goodwin Sands ; for I am an old man, sir,’ quoth 
he, ‘and I may remember the building of Ten- 
derden Steeple, and I may remember when there 
was no steeple at all there; and before that Ten- 
derden Steeple was in building, there was no manner 
of speaking of any flats or sands that stopped the 
haven, and, therefore, I think that Tenderden 
Steeple is the cause of the destroying and decay of 
Sandwich Haven.’ 

“ And, so to my purpose; preaching of God's word 
is the cause of rebellion, as Tenderden Steeple was 
the cause that Sandwich Haven is decayed.” 


TO GOD. 
Gtoriouvs and great ; whose power did divide 
The waves, and made them walls on either side ; 
That didst appear in cloven tongues of fire: 
Divide my thoughts ; and with thyself inspire 
My soul ; O cleave my tongue, and make it scatter 
Various expressions, in a various matter: 
That like the painful bee, I may derive 
From sundry flowers to store my slender hive ; 
Yet may my thoughts, not so divided be, 
But they may mix again, and fix in Thee——Quar es. 


* Sir Thomas More who was cruelly put to death by Henry VIII, 
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HINTS TO EMIGRANTS, 


Tue following passages are extracted from a lively 
little work, evidently the production of an experienced 
practical man, entitled, Statistical Sketches of Upper 
Canada, for the Use of Emigrants, by a Backwoodsman, 


Mechanics and artizans of almost all descriptions—mill- 
wrights, blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
tailors, shoemakers, tanners, millers, and all the ordinary 
trades that are required in an agricultural and partially 
ship-owning and commercial country—will do well to come 
to Canada. Weavers have but little to expect in the way 
of their trade, though such of them as are employed in 
customer-work can make from ten to twelve shillings a- 
day; but they soon make good farmers. A friend of 
mine asserts that they make better farmers for this country 
than agricultural labourers, alleging as a cause, that as 
they have no prejudices to overcome, they get at once into 
the customs of the country, as copied from their neigh- 
bours, and, being in the habit of thinking, improve on 
them. There is no denying that the weavers from Rer. 
frew and Lanarkshire, in the Bathurst district, are very 
good and very prosperous settlers; and that the linen 
weavers from the north of Iretand make the best choppers 
in the province. Of these trades, the blacksmith, tailor 
shoemaker, and tanner, are the best. A sober blacksmita 
might make a fortune. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon emigrants, the 
inexpediency of carrying to the woods of Upper Canada 
heavy lumbering articles of wooden furniture. All these 
can be procured here for far less than the cost of transport 
from Quebec and Montreal. Clothes, more particularly 
coarse clothing, such as slops and shooting jackets, bed- 
ding, shirts (made, for making is expensive here,) cooking- 
utensils, a clock, or time-piece, books (packed in barrels), 
hosiery, and, above all, boots and shoes (for what they 
call leather in this continent is much more closely allied to 
hide than leather, and one pair of English shoes will easily 
outlast three such as we have here), are among the articles 
that will be found most useful. As a general rule, also, 
every thing that is made of metal (for ironmongery is very 
dear), as well as gardening, and the zron parts of farming- 
tools, and a few of the most common carpenter's tools, can 
never come amiss; for, though a man may not be artist 
enough to make moncy as a carpenter for other people, he 
may save a great deal himself, by having the means within 
his reach, of driving a nail, or putting in a pane of glass. 
A few medicines ought to be taken for the voyage, and 
those chiefly of the purgative kind, and emetics. 

If you have no particular motives to induce you to settle 
in one part of the province more than another, I would 
recommend to you the Canada Company's Huron tract, for 
various reasons, 

In the Huron tract, there are no reserves of any kind; 
and as for absentee proprietors, the Company's regulations 
compel all its settlers to clear about three and a-half per 
cent. of their land annually, for the first seven years. 
This is no hardship; for a man, if he means to do good 
will clear much more of his own accord; and if he has 
no such intention, it is only fair to prevent him from 
injuring his neighbour. The company has made good 
roads through the tract; and this regulation, by making 
every farm be opened towards the road, not only keeps 
them so, from letting in the sun and air upon them, but 
secures the residence of eight families on every mile of 
the road, by whose statute labour it can be kept in the 
very best repair. The first time the Huron tract was ever 
trod by the foot of a white man was in the summer of 1827; 
next summer a road was commenced, and in the ensuing 
spring of 1829, a few individuals made a lodgment : now it 
contains many hundreds of families with taverns, shops, 
stores, grist and saw mills, and every kind of convenience 
that a new settler can require: and if the tide of emigra- 
tion continues to set in as strongly as it has done, in ten 
years from this date it may be as thickly settled as any 
part of America. 

Emigrants are often anxious to purchase a farm par- 
tially cleared ; and for those who can afford it, this is a very 
good plan. But you must not let your English prejudices 
against stumps lead you, without due inquiry, to give an 
extravagant price for a farm where the stumps have dis- 
appeared ; for, from the slovenly mode of farming pursued 
in this country, these farms are often what are emphati 
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crop of wheat has been taken off, until they are so com- 
pletely deprived of the power of supporting vegetable life, 
that they will yield nothing. 

Persons wishing to buy a cleared farm would do well 
to take a farm for a year or so, until they have acquired 
sufficient knowledge of the country to be able to judge 
for themselves, as to what purchase would be eligible for 
the purposes they have in view. 


CuiimatTe oF Upper CANnapa. 

To explain to an European what the climate of Upper 
Canada is, we would say, that in summer it is the climate 
of Italy, in the winter that of Holland; but, in either case, 
we should only be giving an illustration, for in both winter 
and summer it possesses peculiarities which neither of 
those two climates possess. 

The summer heat of Upper Canada, generally ranges 
towards 80° Fahrenheit; but should the wind blow twenty- 
four hours steadily from the north, it will fall to 40° during 
the night. The reason of this seems to be, the enormous 
quantity of forest over which that wind blows, and the 
leaves of the trees affording such an extensive surface 
of evaporation. One remarkable peculiarity in the climate 
of Canada, when compared with those to which we have 
likened it, is its dryness. Far from the ocean, the salt 
particles that somehow or other exist in the atmosphere of 
sea-bounded countries, are not to be found here: roofs of 
tinned iron of fifty years’ standing, are as bright as the 
day they came out of the shop; and you may leave a 
charge of powder in your gun for a month, and find, at the 
end of it, that it goes off without hanging fire. The 
diseases of the body, too, that are produced by a damp 
atmosphere, are uncommon here. It may be a matter of 
surprise to some, to hear, that pectoral and catarrhal com- 
plaints, which, from an association of ideas, they may 
connect with cold, are here hardly known. In the cathe- 
dral at Montreal, where from three to five thousand 
people assemble every Sunday, you will seldom find the 
service interrupted by a cough, even in the dead of winter 
and in hard frost. Pulmonary consumption, too, the 
scourge alike of England and the sea-coast of America, is 
so rare in the northern parts of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the whole of Upper Canada, that in eight 
years’ residence, I have not seen as many cases of the 
disease, as I have in a day’s visit to a parochial infirmary 
at home. The only disease we are annoyed with here, 
that we are not accustomed to at home, is the intermitted 
fever, and that, though most abominably annoying, is not by 
any means dangerous. 

Though the cold of a Canadian winter is great, it is 
neither distressing nor disagreeable. There is no day 
during winter, except a rainy one, in which a man need be 
kept from his work. 

Between the summer and winter of Canada, a season 
exists, called the Indian summer. During this period, 
which generally occupies two or three weeks of the month 
of November, the atmosphere has a smoky, hazy effect, 
but the days are pleasant, and with abundance of sunshine, 
and the nights present a clear cold black frost. When 
this disappears, the rains commence, which always precede 
winter, for it is a proverb in the Lower Province, among the 
French Canadians, that the ditches never freeze till they 
are full. Then comes the regular winter, which, if rains 
and thaws do not interfere, is very pleasant; and that is 
broken up by rains again, which last until the strong sun 
of the middle of May renders every thing dry and in 
good order. 

Care or Live Srocx. 


When a bear runs away with one of your pigs, there is 
no use in going after him hallooing, without a gun. You 
may scare him away from the mutibsted carcease, but it will 
make but indifferent pork, since, not being bred in Leaden- 
hall or Whitechapel, he has but a slovenly, way of 
slaughtering. But trace to where he has dragged it, and 
near sunset, let self and friend hide themselves within 
easy distance, and he will be certain to come for his supper, 
which he prefers to every other meal. Nay, it is highly 
probable, if he possesses the gallantry which a well-bred 
bear ought to have, he will bring Mrs. Bruin and all the 
little Bruins along with him, and you can transact business 
with the whole family at once. 

In hunting the bear, take ali the curs in the’ village 
along with you. Game dogs are useless for this purpose; 
for, unless properly trained, they fly at the throat, and get 
torn to pieces or hugged to death for their pains. The 
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curs yelp after him, bite his rump, and make him tree, 
where he can be shot. The bear of Canada is seldom 
dangerous, he is always ready to enter into a treaty—let 
be for let be—but if wounded he is dangerous in the 
extreme. You should always, therefore, hunt him in cou 
ples, and have a shot in reserve, or a goodly cudgel, ready 
to apply to the root of his nose, where he is as vulnerable 
as Achilles in the heel. 

When once they have killed a pig, if you do not manage 
to kill the bear, you will never keep one hog; for they will 
come back till they have taken the last of them; they will 
even invade the hog-sty. An Irishman in the Newcastle 
district once caught a bear flagrante delicto, dragging a 
hog over the walls of the pen. Pat, instead of assailing 
the ‘bear, thought only of securing his property; so he 
jumped into the sty, and seized the pig by the tail. 
Bruin having hold of the ears, they had a dead pull for 
possession ; till the whillelooing of Pat, joined to the 
plaintive notes of his protegé, brought a neighbour to his 
assistance, who decided the contest in Pat's favour, by 
knocking the assailant on the head. 

A worthy friend of mine, of the legal profession, and 
now high in office in the colony, once, when a young man, 
lost his way in the woods, and seeing a high stump, clam- 
bered up it with the hope of looking around him. While 
standing on the top of it for this purpose, his foot slipped, 
and he was precipitated into the hollow of the tree, beyond 
the power of extricating himself. Whilst bemoaning here 
his fate, and seeing no prospect before him, save that of a 
lingering death by starvation, the light above his head was 
suddenly excluded, and his view of the sky, his only pro 
spect, shut out by the intervention of a dark body, and 
presently he felt the hairy posteriors of a bear descending 
backwards into his den at the bottom of the tree. With 
the courage of despair the lawyer seized fast hold of Bruin 
behind, who immediately reascended, and thus my poor 
friend was dragged once more into daylight and safety. 


Buitpine A Houses. 


If you can afford to build a brick or stone house at first, 
by all means do so; but if you cannot, take my advice, 
and, like a good fellow, dont build a frame one. It is the 
most uncomfortable dwelling ever man lived in. It is 
utterly impossible to make it air-tight, so that it is as hot 
as an oven in summer, and as cold as an open shed in 
winter. Build a log-house; not a thing that is put up in 
the course of a forenoon, but with corners neatly squared 
and jointed, as if a carpenter had dove-tailed them. Point 
it with mortar, not clay, and whitewash it outside and in; 
and give it a cottage roof, the eaves projecting at least 
twenty inches, so that the drip may never touch the 
walls. As you will hardly get seasoned wood, you had 
better lay your floors rough, and run up temporary wooden 
partitions. With such a house, you may make a shift for 
the first winter. Next spring, the boards will be seasoned, 
so you can take them up room by room, and have them 
properly planed, ploughed, tongued and laid; and thus, 
when you plaster your walls and partitions, the logs having 
dried and settled as much as there is any chance of their 
ever doing, you will have a comfortable house for the re- 
mainder of your life. 

We build very ugly houses in Canada, very ill laid out, 
and very incommodious ; but this is our misfortune, not our 
fault, for there are no people on the face of the earth more 
willing to learn, and if by any chance a man once lays out 
a cottage a little neater than his neighbour's, you will see 
it imitated for ten miles on each side of him along the 
road. Therefore, if you will bring out with you a set of 
neat designs and elevations of small houses, it will not 
only enable you to build a good house yourself, but you 
will become a public benefactor, by showing to the whole 
of your neighbourhood how they may do the same. 


THE EMU, OR CASSOWARY, OF NEW 
HOLLAND. 


Tue Emu is very nearly allied to the ostrich in 
form and habits, but it differs from it in some import- 
ant respects; the feathers with which its body is 
covered, are so completely naked, that they have 
more the appearance of hair, or rather thin strips of 
whalebone: its wings are also much shorter, and, as 
well as the tail, are entirely destitute of those beau- 
tiful feathers with which the ostrich is adorned. In 
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the Emu, the toes on each foot are three, mn the 
ostrich they are but two; in other respects, their 
munners and appearance are much alike. The 
young bird represented in the engraving, was hatched 
at the farm of the Zoological Society, in the spring 
of last year, the mother having laid her eggs about 
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Christmas, which, in New Holland, the country 
from which she was brought, is the middle of sum- 
mer: and here it is worthy of remark, that all other 
birds and animals which have been brought from the 
same climate, obey the same law, although removed 
to this, to them, the most distant part of the world. 
The following more particular account of the hatch- 
ing of these young Emus, is extracted from JEssE’s 
Gleanings in Natural History. 

“ The only instance I have met with in which the 
hen-bird has not the chief care in hatching and 
bringing up the young, is in the case of the Emus, 
at the farm of the Zoological Society, near Kingston. 
A pair of these birds have now five young ones: the 
female at different times dropped five eggs in the 
pen in which she was confined. These were collected 
in one place by the male, who rolled them gently 
and carefully along with his beak. He then sat 
upon them himself, and continued to do so with the 
utmost assiduity for the space of nine weeks, during 
which time the female never took his place, nor was 
he ever observed to leave the nest. When the 
young were hatched, he alone took charge of them 
and has continued to do so ever since, the female not 
appearing to notice them in any way; on reading 
this anecdote, many persons would suppose that the 
female Emu was not possessed of that natural affec- 
tion for its young, which other birds have. In 
order to rescue it from this supposition, I will men- 
tion that a female Emu, belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire, at Chiswick, lately laid some eggs, and, 
as there was no male bird, she ccllected them to- 
gether herself, and sat upon them.” 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN AUGUST. 


MONDAY, 5th. 

535 The produce and some of the eggs of the silk-worm first 
brought to Europe, and presented to the Emperor Justinian, 
by two monks, who became acquainted with their qualities, 
and the means employed for the propagation of these valu- 
able insects, while on a mission in India. 

1100 Henry I. crowned at Westminster. He was the third son of 
the Conqueror, and, on account of his proficiency in the 
learning of the pericd, was surnamed Beauclerk. 

1391 Charles V1. of France, receiving a sudden fright, became 
partially mad, to which misfortune the subsequent distresses 
of the nation are attributed by the historians of the period. 


TUESDAY, 6th. 

Tue TransFicuration.—The ancient festival of the Transfiguration 
still preserves its place in our calendar, though the observance of 
it was abolished at the Reformation. In the Greek Church this 
feast was instituted as early as the year 700, while in the Latin it 
was not admitted till the year 1456. It is still celebrated in both 
with much pomp and solemnity. 

1221 St. Dominick, the founder of the Order of Dominican Friars, 
as well as the inventor of the Inquisition, died at the early 
age of fifty-one, having already seen his Order spread over 
most of the countries of Europe. 

1637 Died Ben Jonson, the poet and dramatist ; over his grave, in 
Westminster Abbey, is this laconic epitaph,—O rare Ben 
Jonson. 

1651 Birth of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, Tutor to the Duke 
of Burgundy, the grandson of Louis XIV., and author of 
Telemachus ; he died in 1715. 

1705 On this day, the heat in Paris, and all over France, was much 
greater than it had been known for more than thirty years. 

1762 = Jesuits’ order suppressed by an order of the Parliament of 

aris. 


WEDNESDAY, 7th. 
Name or Jesus.—Some of our Almanacks have marked this day as 
the Nativity, supposing it to designate more truly the time of our 
Saviour’s birth ; but this is an error; and in the Oxford Almanacks 
it has always stood as dedicated to the Name of Jesus, though the 
time of its observance has been changed at various periods from the 
Circumcision, with which festival it was formerly united, to the 
second Sunday after Epiphany, and then to this day, on which it 
is still set down in the Calendar, though the observance of it was 
abolished at the Reformation. 
1485 The Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., landed at 
Milford Haven with an army of two thousand men, to assert 
his claim to the crown, then usurped by Richard ILI. 
1804 The China fleet arrived safe off the Isle of Wight, having 
narrowly escaped being captured by a French squadron soon 
after quitting Canton. 


THURSDAY, 8th. 

1548 Money first stamped with the head of the sovereign in France; 
this practice is of much older date in England. 

1779 A dreadful eruption of Mount Vesuvius took place, by which 
the Town of Ottojano was entirely destroyed, and the fertile 
plain of Cacisbella turned into a heap of smoking ashes. 

1818 A shoal of young whales made their way into Dungannon, 
where many of them were killed. 


FRIDAY, 9th. 
70 Temple of Jerusalem burned. . ’ 
1783 The Pelew Islands discovered by the accidental shipwreck of 
Captain Wilson on the coast. ; 
1796 The Island of Elba taken by the English. 


SATURDAY, 10th. i 

Sr. Lavrence.—The Anniversary of this Saint’s death still retains 

its place in the Calendar, but the service was abolished at the 

Reformation. St. Laurence was born in Spain, and, consequently, 

shares the veneration of the Spaniards with St. James, though the 

latter is looked on as their patron Saint. He suffered martyrdom at 

Rome, by being placed over a slow fire. The constancy with 

which he endured this dreadful torment has been the theme of 

admiration in all ages. 

1675 The Royal Observatory in Greenwich Park begun. The ima- 
ginary line, which we call the meridian of London, passes 
through this spot, and from it British geographers make their 
calculation of longitude. 

1792 Massacre of the Swiss Guards in the Palace of the Louvre by 
the citizens of Paris. Near five thousand persons perished on 
this occasion, and the King and Royal Family, to save their 
lives, were obliged to take refuge in the Hall of the Natio 

sembly, which was sitting within hearing of the firing, 
yet took no steps to prevent the murder of those unfortunate 
and faithful defenders of their sovereign. 
SUNDAY, llth. 
Exreventn Sunpay aFTer TRINITY. 

1767 Anne Sowerby burned at York for the murder of her husband. 

This is the fast instance of that punishment being inflicted in 


England. 

1803 The Freedom of the City of London presented to Dr. Jenner, 
for his skill and perseverance in discovering and bringing into 
general use the Vaccine Inoculation. 
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